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Last  Springfield  Speech 


(Campaign  of  1858)  t 

My  friend*,  today  closes  the  discus- 
iion»  of  this  canvass.  The  planting 
and  the  culture  are  over;  and  there i  re- 
mains but  the  preparation  and  the  has- 

test.  .      , 

I  stand  here   surround  by  friends- 
Bome  political,    all   personal  friends  I 
trQst      May  I  be  indulged,  in  this  clos- 
ing scene,  to  say  a  few   words  of  roy- 
,elf      I  have  borne  a  laborious,  and,  in 
some  respects  to  myself,  a  painful  part 
in  the  contest.    Through   all,   I  have 
neither  assailed  nor   wrestled  with  any 
oart   of   the    constitution.    The    legal 
fight  of  the  Southern  people  to  reclaim 
their  fugitives  I  have  constantly  admitt- 
ed   "he  legal  right  of  Congress  to  in- 
terfere  with    their   institution  in    the 
atates     I  have    constantly  dented.    In 
resisting the  spread  of  slavery  to  new 
8H85/5i  with  that,  what  appear, 
to  me  to  be  a  tendency  to  eubyert  »he 
first  principle  of  free  government  itself 
my  whole  effort  has  consisted,     lo  tne 
best  of  my  judgment  I  have  labor* I  for 
and  not  against,  the  Union.    As  1  nave 
not  felt* io    I  have  not  expressed   any 
harsh    entiment  towards  our  Southern 
brethren.     I  have  constantly  declared. 
Ml  really  believed,  the  only  difference 
between  them  and  us,  is  the  difference 
nt  circumstances.  ..  . 

I  have  meant  to  assail  the  motives  of 
no  party,  or  individual;  and  if  I  have, 
"n  any  instance  (of  which  I  am  not 
conscious)  departed  from  my  purpose, 

1  "hive  said  that  in  some  respects  the 
contest  has  been  painful  to  roe.  Myself, 
and  t"ose  with  whom  I  act,  have  been 
constanly  accused  of  a  purpose  to  de- 
s?rov  the  Union;  and  bespattered  with 
•ts%  imaginable  odious  epithet;  and 
wme  who  were  friends,  as  it  were  m* 
yesterday,  have  made  themselves  most 
active  in  this.  I  have  cultivated  patience 
and  made  no  attempt  at  a  retort 

Ambition  has  been  ascribed  to   me. 
(iA  knows  how  sincerely  I  prayed  from 
the  fire  that  this  field  of  atabition mtf  ht 
not  be  opened  I  claim  no  inser.sib ilitj  in 
political honors;   but  today  could  the 
Missouri   restriction    be  restored,   and 
lie  whole  slavery  question  replaced  on 
the  old  ground  of  "toleration"  by  neces- 
git,    where  it   exists,  with  unyielding 
KtilTt,  to  the  spread  of  it.  on  jjtMg. 
I  would,  in  consideration  gladly  agree 
\EL  Judge  Douglas  should  never  be  ou 
and  I  never  in,  an  office,  bo  long   as  we  | 
both  or  either  live. 


?-** 


Kessinger's  Mid-West  Review    Feb.   1928 


Lincoln's  Last  Speech 
in  Springfield 

Campaign  of  1858 


MY   friends,  today  closes  the  discussions  of  this 
canvass.  The  planting  and  the  culture  are  over  ; 
and  there  remains  but  the  preparation  and  the  harvest. 

I  stand  here  surrounded  by  friends  —  some  political, 
all  personal  friends  I  trust.  May  I  be  indulged,  in  this 
closing  scene,  to  say  a  few  words  of  myself.  1  have 
borne  a  laborious,  and,  in  some  respects  to  myself,  a 
painful  part  in  the  contest.  Through  all,  I  have  neither 
assailed  nor  wrestled  with  any  part  of  the  constitution. 
The  legal  right  of  the  Southern  people  to  reclaim  their 
fugitives  I  have  constantly  admitted.  The  legal  right 
of  Congress  to  interfere  with  their  institution  in  the 
states,  I  have  constantly  denied.  In  resisting  the 
spread  of  slavery  to  new  territory,  and  with  that, 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  tendency  to  subvert  the 
first  principle  of  free  government  itself  my  whole 
effort  has  consisted.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment  I 
have  labored  for,  and  not  against,  the  Union.  As  I 
have  not  felt,  so  I  have  not  expressed  any  harsh  sen- 
timent towards  our  Southern  brethren.  I  have  con- 
stantly declared,  as  I  really  believed,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  and  us,  is  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances. 

I  have  meant  to  assail  the  motives  of  no  party,  or 
individual ;  and  if  I  have,  in  any  instance  (of  which  I 
am  not  conscious)  departed  from  my  purpose,  I  re- 
gret it. 

I  have  said  that  in  some  respects  the  contest  has 
been  painful  to  me.  Myself,  and  those  with  whom  I 
act,  have  been  constantly  accused  of  a  purpose  to 
destroy  the  Union ;  and  bespattered  with  every  imag- 
inable odious  epithet ;  and  some  who  were  friends,  as 
it  were  but  yesterday,  have  made  themselves  most 
active  in  this.  I  have  cultivated  patience,  and  made  no 
attempt  at  a  retort. 

Ambition  has  been  ascribed  to  me.  God  knows  how 
sincerely  I  prayed  from  the  first  that  this  field  of 
ambition  might  not  be  opened.  I  claim  no  insensibility 
to  political  honors;  but  today  could  the  Missouri  re- 
striction be  restored,  and  the  whole  slavery  question 
replaced  on  the  old  ground  of  "toleration"  by  neces- 
sity where  it  exists,  with  unyielding  hostility  to  the 
spread  of  it,  on  principle,  I  would,  in  consideration 
gladly  agree  that  Judge  Douglas  should  never  be  out 
and  I  never  in,  an  office,  so  long  as  we  both  or  either 
live. 


Eastman,  C.  \f. 


Toulon,  111. 

L.-D.  Debates 


Was  Present  at  Political 
Meeting  Held  at  loulon, 
III.,  In  Fall  of  1858. 


ESOONDIDO.  Feb.  12  [(Special ) 
•C.  W.  L'astman  of  this  city  and 
formerly  of  Wintersett,  Iowa,  says 
that  he  lias  heard  Lincoln,  Doug- 
las and  Ingersoll  speak  in  his  boy- 
hood days.    He  says; 

"In  the  fall  of  1858  I  -was  living 
with  my  iparents  in  Toulon,  111.  it 
was  the  year  of  the  great  debate 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  one 
of  which  was  given  in  Toulon.  I 
do  not  >remember  much  about  the 
speech  of  Douglas.  In  .fact.  I  did 
not  hear  him  make  'one  of  his  de- 
bate speeches,  but  heard  him  make 
a  short  speech  from  the  hotel 
porch  just  before  leaving  for  the 
railroad,  station  at  Kewance,  as- 
Toulon  had  no  railroad  at  that 
time,  i  remember  his  appearance 
distinctly,  mid  will  never 'forget  his 
stocky  build,  big  head  and  the  long 
prince  albert  coat. 

"I  Has  more  interested  in  Lin- 
coln. J\Iy  father  had  been  elected 
to  a-epresent  Peoria  and  i-:tark 
counties  in  the  'legislature,  and  ho 
was  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
lading  men  at  Wpringfield.  Ho  had 
helped  organize  tho  Kepublica.il 
Party  In  iSfcark  county;  and,  of 
eour.se,  we  were  all  'Kepublicans. 

"There  was  a  ilarge  crowd  on 
Uncoln  day,  and  as  tho  delegations 
from  different  parts  of  the  county 
arrived,  they  were  escorted  to  an 
open  ipralrie  north  of  town,  where 
they  were  assignd  to  a  position  in 
I  he  parado  that  was  to  escort  Mr. 
Lincoln  into  town,  when  he  should 
anrivo  from  Kewanee,  the  nearest 
railroad  station.  In  our  delega- 
tion there  were  several  floats'  and 
a  company  of  about  30  young  peo- 
ple on  horseback  and,  needless  to 
say,  no  lautos,  ibut  principally  farm 
wagons  with  Slags,  (banners  and 
music. 

"Finally,  the  carriage  containing 
Mr.  Lincoln  arrived,  and  headed  by 
a  band  consisting  of  fife  and  drums 
in  a  farm  wagon,  the  procession 
started.  One  of  the  young  women 
on  horseback  rode  up  to  the  car- 
riage and  attempted  to  throw  a 
wreath  of  flowers  over  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's 'head,  which  he  caught  on 
liis  arm  and  carried  during  the  pa- 
rade. Among  the  floats,  I  remem- 
ber two  very  distinctly.  One,  a 
largo  platform  on  a  wogan  drawn 
by  2  0  horses,  on  which  was  tho 
lallest  man  that  could  be  found, 
busily  engaged  In  spJirting  rails,' 
and  on  tho  other  a  blacksmith 
*hop,  the  fire  going  iand  the  black- 
smith pounding  the  tred-hot  iron  on 
his  anvil. 

"Of  the  speech  I  remember  very 
little,  exiept  that  X  saw  him  on 
the  platform  speaking.  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  playing  with  boys 
of  my  age.  I  remenvber  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's appearance,  and  have  always 
been  glad  I  liad  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  these  distinguished    men." 


Lincoln's  Last  Springfield  Speech 


(Champaign  of  1858) 


My  friends:-Todav  closes  the  discussions  of  this  canvass.  The 
planting  and  the  culture  are  over;  and  there  remains  but  the  preparation 

and  the  harvest. 

I  stand  here  surrounded  by  friends -some  political,  all  personal 
friends  I  trust.  May  I  be  indulged,  in  this  closing  scene,  to  say  a  few 
words  of  myself 


I  have  borne  a 
laborious,  and,  in  some  respects  to 
myself,  a  painful  part  in  the  contest. 
Through  all.  I  have  neither  assailed 
nor  wrestled  with  any  part  of  the 
constitution.  The  legal  right  of  the 
Southern  people  to  reclaim  their 
fugitives  I  haveconstastly  admitted, 
The  legal  right  of  Congress  to  inter- 
fere with  their  institution  in  the 
states.  I  have  constantly  denied.  In 
resisting  the  spread  of  slavery  to 
new  territory,  and  with  that,  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  tendency  to 
subvert  the  first  principle  of  free 
government  itself  my  whole  effort 
has  consisted.  To  the  best  of  my 
judgmentl  have  labored  forand  not 
against,  the  Union.  As  I  have  not 
felt,  so  I  have  not  expressed  any 
harsh  sentiments  towards  our  South- 
ern brethren.  I  have  constantly 
declared,  as  I  really  bdieved,  the 
only  difference  between  them  and 
us,  is  the  differences  of  circumstan- 
ces. 

I  have  meant  to  assail  the  motives 
of  no  party,  ob  individual;  and  if  I 
have,  in  any   instance  (of  which   I 


am  not  conscious)  departed  from  my 
purpose,  I  regret  it. 

1  have  said  that  in  some  respects 
the  contest  has  been  painful  to  me. 
Myself,  and  those  with  whom  I  act, 
have  been  constantly  accused  of  a 
purpose  to  destory  the  Union;  and 
bespatered  with  every  imaginable 
odious  epicthet;  and  some  who  were 
friends,  as  it  were  but  yesterday, 
have  made  themselves  most  active 
in  this.  I  have  cultivated  patience 
and  made  no  attempt  at  a  retort. 

Ambition  has  been  ascribed  to 
me.  God  knows  how  sincerely  I 
prayed  from  the  first  that  this  field 
of  ambition  might  not  be  opened.  I 
claim  no  insensibility  in  political 
honors;  but  today  could  the  Mis- 
souri restriction  be  restored,  and 
the  whole  slavery  question  replaced 
on  the  old  ground  of  "toleration"  by 
necessity  where  it  exists,  with  un- 
yielding hostillity  to  the  spread  of 
it,  on  principle,  I  would,  in  consi- 
deration gladly  agree  that  Judge 
Douglas  should  never  be  out  and  I 
never  in,  an  office,  so  long  as  we 
both  or  either  live. 


